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General Electric is not one business, but an organization 
of many businesses, offering opportunities in virtually 
all the professions. Here three G-E men brief the career- 
possibilities which the company offers to the student of 
advertising, the physicist, and the accountant. 


FOR A FUTURE IN ADVERTISING 


D. S. Mix (Yale), Manager of Personnel and Training 
Programs, Advertising and Publicity Dept.: Besides our 
A & P Department here in Schenectady, there are eight G-E 
operating departments, each with its own advertising staff. 
These provide the career-opportunities. Our Training 
Program, including six months’ work and study here 
followed by a year on rotating assignments with various 
staffs throughout the company, opens the door. 


PHYSICIST 
August Binder (Carnegie Tech), of the G-E Physics Pro- 
gram: I’ve been one of the first group of physicists taking 
part in this program. We’ve changed assignments every few 
{ months, trying out interesting lines of work, and have 
chosen permanent positions in everything from research to 
sales. My assignments: nuclear instrumentation, research in 
cathode spot phenomena, quality-problems in fluorescent 
lamps, which I’ve selected as my permanent assignment, 





TRAVELING AUDITOR 

E. B. Murray (Princeton), Chief Traveling Auditor: After 
our business administration and liberal arts graduates 
finish the G-E Business Training Course, certain of them 
are transferred to the auditing staff as traveling auditors. 
It’s my job to assign these men and co-ordinate their activi- 
ties at G-E locations in this country and abroad. The varied 
experience acquired in this work fits them well for re- 
sponsible accounting and financial positions. 
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In All Three 1948 National 


Plowing 


Matches the Champions Chose.. 


(Fie esi 


CHAMPION Ground Grips 


[' TAKES perfect tractor tire performance to 
win a national plowing match. The top-notch 
plowmen in this country have learned that 
through experience. That’s why the winners in 
all three national matches at Big Rock and Wheat- 
land, Illinois; and Dexter, lowa chose Firestone 
Champion Ground Grip Tractor Tires. 


They know, too, that tires must be correctly 


weighted and inflated to give perfect performance. 
That’s why their tires were Firestone Hydro-Flated 


and then checked at exactly 12 pounds pressure 
before every match. 


CARL HAGEMANN 
Co-Winner in Postgraduate Class 


GRAEME STEWART 
Wheatland, Illinois Match 


First in Prize Winners Class 
__ Wheatland, Illinois Match 
a : eer) 


ROBERT ERICKSON LLOYD EIPERS 
First in Prize Winners Class First in Men’s Class 
Big Rock, Illinois Match Wheatland, Illinois Match 


This combination of Firestone Champion 
Ground Grip Tractor Tires with their full traction 
bite—Firestone Hydro-Flation—and exactly 12 
pounds pressure will give you championship per- 
formance just as it did the winners in the national 
plowing matches. 

When you order a new tractor, insure cham- 
pionship performance by specifying Firestone 
Champion Ground Grip Tractor Tires. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1948, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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CARL SCHOGER 
Co-Winner in Postgraduate Class 
___ Wheatland, Illinois Match _ 


\ 


PAUL STEIFBOLD 
First in Level Land Class, Dexter, Iowa Match \. 
First in Gold Medal Class, Big Rock, Illinois 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio ® Memphis, Tennessee 


o Los Angeles, California 
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One of the first jobs that Northeastern farmers 
asked G.L.F. to do was to supply them with good seed, 
because they knew good crops must start with good 
seed. That’s why G.L.F. has always made high-qual- 
ity, adapted seed of known origin available right in the 
community where it is needed. 

In order to get farmers the best seed there is, 
G.L.F. operates a strict quality control program. Be- 
fore seed is purchased from any grower, his reliability 
is carefully investigated and his fields carefully in- 
spected. G.L.F. buys only seed from known-origin 
seed stock. 

After the seed is purchased from the grower, it 
is carefully cleaned and processed with the most mod- 
ern equipment. Germination tests are run on each 
batch of seed, and all seeds are treated where treat- 
men is recommended by the colleges of agriculture. 


Talk With The Men At Your G.L.F. Service Agency 
The men right in your community at your G.L.F. 

Service Agency know local growing conditions and the 

yields obtained on other farms in the community. 


There is no better seed than 
the seed available right in 
your own community at 
your G.L.F. Service Agency. 





They can help you select the best seed for your farm. 
When you have decided what seed you need, G.L.F. 
can take your order so that you will have your seed 
when you want it. Then if it is necessary to change 
your plans, arrangements can be made right in your 
community to change or increase your order. 


The 1949 Seed Supply 


For the first time in many years, supplies of all seeds 
appear to be adequate at this time to meet the normal 
needs of Northeastern farmers in 1949. Check the fol- 
lowing list to plan for your 1949 needs: 


.......Hybrid corn ... Soybeans 
....Oats -Wild White Clover 


Barley .....-.. Timothy 


Alfalfa Smooth Bromegrass 
.Red clover .....Kentucky bluegrass 
..Ladino ....Orchard grass 
eee Sudan Grass 


..Birdsfoot Trefoil 
PLACE YOUR SEED ORDER WITH YOUR G.L.F. 
SERVICE AGENCY THIS MONTH. 





COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC.—The cooperative owned and controlled by the farmers it serves 
in New York, New Jersey, and northern Pennsyluania— 


OFFICES, TERRACE HILL, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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OUR COVER, although of particular significance to sheep-fanciers, 
will undoubtedly hold attraction for those of less specialized in- 
terests. Featured on our January cover is Suzanne Redwood, a 
senior in Home Economics. Photograph courtesy of Messrs. Sumner 


Griffin ’49, and Wallace Rich ’50. 
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Up to Us 


As we go to press, the New Year 
is well upon us, and without doubt 
our readers, no large block of which 
is satisfied at any one time, expect 
us to make some appropriate resolu- 
tions. We dare not confess conceit 
by refusing to make any New 
Year’s resolutions—but nonetheless, 
human frailty being what it be, it 
would be reckless of us to make too 
many. 

The publishing business is filled 
with all sorts of snares to trap the 
unwary. To make a success in this 
field, one must possess the canny 
attributes of a magician, prophet, 
and politician, with none of the ac- 
companying faults. 

In any society where two or 
more people congregate, a differ- 
ence of opinion is bound to prevail. 
When there are 1500 subscribers 
and numerous non-paying readers 
to please, the act begins to take on 
the proportions of a Niagara Falls 
tightrope stunt. 

A proposed cover picture for our 
January issue came close to nlune- 
ing even our harmonious staff into 
civil war. (Our troubles do not be- 
gin with our monthly battle with 
the buying public.) The picture, al- 
though certainly not out of tune 
with our flexible modern standards 
of propriety, was of a questionable 
nature in the eyes of some of our 
more conservative brethren. Our 
ultimate decision not to use the 
photo met with vigorous and heated 
denunciation from the “progressive” 
wing, who maintained that in the 
day of the Varga calendar and the 
Atlantic City beauty contests, noth- 
ing is impossible. 

In our decadent day and age, 
there is a pronounced tendency to 
select on the basis of external ap- 
pearances, whether the commodity 
in question be dry goods, novels, or 
magazines. It takes no great amount 
of wisdom for an editor to realize 
that increased sales can better be 
traced to attractive covers than to 
history-making editorial panegyrics. 

There is no reason why attractive 
girls should not continue to grace 

Countryman covers. Merely be- 
cause a publication is primarily 
agricultural in outlook is no reason 


(Continued on page 20) 

















































































HE College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University and Extension Agents in I fs ne 
56 counties distribute each year to MZ 
farmers in New York State more than Dp 
2,000,000 copies of bulletins on many 
agricultural subjects. Information is 
supplied regularly to 500 weekly newspapers, 105 dailies, and 
scores of magazines. More than 50 radio stations throughout | 
the State receive transcribed radio programs, scripts and radio 


news items. In addition, each year more than 100,000 persons 
see Cornell-produced movies. 


Farmers like to think for themselves. They prefer to make 
up their own minds about their farming operations and about 
public issues in which they have a personal stake. By providing 
facts through these media, the College helps them to help them- ; 
selves. : 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Cornell University 


THE CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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The Farmer 


Finds a Friend 


A new kind of farming is becom- 
ing popular on progressive farms— 
the production of wildlife. Although 
the same principles apply to wild- 
life management as to stock and 
farm management, there are no 
heavy investments in money, feed 
or housing. Yet, returns of con- 
siderable value can be had with a 
minimum of effort and time. Most 
of the food supply is the natural 
plant life that grows on the farm. 
Of course a few sheaves of grain 
left standing through the winter 
as well as sunflowers and fruit-bear- 
ing shrubs will do much to enhance 
the land for animal life, while plant- 
ings of preferred natural foods will 
prevent inroads upon regular crops. 


Helping Wildlife 

It becomes more and more true 
that an abundance of wildlife goes 
hand in hand with the conditions 
of progressive farming—strip-crop- 
ping and crop diversification. Such 
practices increase the “edge effect” 
affording hiding places for wildlife 
and accessibility to food. Many of 
the other practices that make for 
good farming assure a plentiful sup- 
ply of wildlife. The planting of 
evergreen windbreaks, for instance, 
actually serves dual purposes. Not 
only do such plantings reduce frost 
damage and lessen wind erosion, 
but they provide wintering retreats 
for game birds and small mam- 
mals. The use of hedgerows, form- 
erly scorned when “clean-farming” 
Was in vogue, now have become im- 
portant to the farmer. They supply 
both food and cover for wildlife. 

Wild animals don’t require 


By Steve Collins ’49 


elaborate barns. The thickets, the 
hedgerows, and hollow trees fill their 
housing needs. However, man-made 
devices, such as nesting boxes may 
increase the bird population and 
temporary feeding shelters will keep 
snow off food placed in them. But 
it is often the best policy to let the 
natural resources determine the 
carrying capacity of the wildlife 
population because artificial feed- 
ings must be regularly continued or 
the tragedy of starvation will occur 
as wildlife becomes more and more 
dependent upon man. 


Jekyl & Hyde 


“But,” says the farmer, hard- 
pressed by “chicken hawks” and 
other “varmints,” “Aren’t they 
pests?” The answer to this question 
is not so simple. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, wildlife can be a glori- 
fied nuisance. The nervous mother 
skunk who decides to raise a family 
under the barn or even the farm- 
house is hardly a welcome tenant, 
nor is the woodchuck who elects to 
become a sharecropper in the vege- 
table garden. But these same ani- 
mals can play Dr. Jekyl as well as 
Mr. Hyde. In a young orchard 
plagued with mice and Japanese 
beetles, mama skunk and her fam- 
ily may suddenly become a godsend. 
And she might not be a nuisance 
about the house if a woodchuck or 
two was spared to provide her with 
a den near the woodlot. Many im- 
portant fur bearers rely upon the 
rugged “ole groundhog” to perform 
just this task. A study made by the 
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Pennsylvania Game Commission 
found that small wildlife, especially 
rabbits, flourished where there was 
an adequate supply of woodchucks 
to do the home-making. This study 
produced an interesting correlation. 
A census of an area of 100 acres re- 
vealed nine ’chucks or a density of 
about one ’chuck per ten acres. The 
fall rabbit kill in this area was 
thirty-three rabbits. In an adjoin- 
ing area with a density of only one 
*chuck per fifty acres, the rabbit kill 
was only one fourth as large. Such 
an experiment is convincing evid- 
ence of the interdependence of wild- 
life. It shows how important a non- 
game animal may be in connection 
with the most important game ani- 
mal in the Eastern United States, 
the cottontail rabbit. 


Owls vs. Rats 


The invisible returns of wildlife 
often far surpass the visible dam- 
age. The farmer who sees an owl 
with a young chicken in its talons 
(and I’d like to ask him why his 
birds weren’t properly penned!) 
can’t be watching the same bird as 
it kills mice and rats capable of tre- 
mendous damage. (One rat alone 
has been known to kill 190 chicks 
in a single night!) 

The benefits of harvested wildlife 
start with rabbit stews for the farm- 
er or may take the form of pay- 
ments for leasing the lands to hunt- 
ing parties. Indeed, some farmers 
raise and release gamebirds and sell 
hunting rights to hunters along with 
meals, rental of hunting dogs and 


(Continued on page 8) 


Steve Collins ’49, a wildlife man- 
agement major, worked two sum- 


mers as a naturalist with the Na- 
tional Parks Service in Washing- 
ton, D C. Sketches by the author. 























Weekly newspapers have jumped 
into prominence again. Once the 
most important news source in small 
towns, and subsequently replaced 
or supplemented by big town dailies, 
they are returning to their former 
esteemed position. Perhaps they no 
longer serve the. function of bring- 
ing the latest international news, 
but they have maintained their 
standards of community informa- 
tion and are improving their editor- 
ial appeal throughout the rural 
areas. 

This change of status is no over- 
night affair, but for the most part, 
the weekly paper has received new 
recognition during the past year. 
And there has been one vital force 
behind this — Ithaca’s radio sta- 
tion WHCU. 

First, let’s look into the back- 
ground of the weekly paper. Up 
until the development of rapid wire 
services, the community paper was 
the average citizen’s main source of 
news, both foreign and domestic, 
as well as his report of local gossip, 
community affairs, and items of 
factual interest. 

The farmer, the local storekeeper, 
the housewife, all waited for Thurs- 
day afternoon for their copy of the 
“Inquirer” or “Advertiser.” It was 
an important event. They had the 
knowledge of world happenings as 
well as neighborhood news. It was 
an institution. 


Picture Changes 


Then the metropolitan dailies 
came into the picture. Small towns 
wanted the news fast too, and they 
wouldn’t wait until the end of the 
week. The weeklies could not com- 
pete, so they sidetracked the na- 
tional news, filled in with - local 
stories, and patronized the commer- 
cial prepared or “canned” copy 
sources. Papers began to look alike 
with stereotyped news features, 
“farm”. columns, and news pictures. 
The local papers slowly crawled 
along. Some, of course, kept their 
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The Weekly Press 


Moves Forward 


by Alfred Schwartz ’49 


‘editorial punch strong, but many 


relied too much on outside sources. 
lhe paper became a mere excuse to 
run a job printing plant. 


Radio Steps In 


Two years ago WHCU’s Radio 
Edition of the Weekly Press started 
its campaign to help local papers 
become more of a service to their 
community. The papers gained sta- 
ture, reader interest increased, and 
the editors developed new interest 
in their publications. 

The weekly press series featured 
articles and dramatizations taken 
from local papers. Sound editorial 
ideas or community plans were 
brought forward for popular con- 
sumption. The idea clicked and 
more papers were anxious to get in- 
to the act. Not only that, but many 
communities were quick to pick up 
new ideas gleaned from neighboring 
villages via the Radio Edition of 
the Weekly Press. Civic improve- 
ments stressed in one local paper 
were soon campaigned for in other 
localities. 


For example, a small community 
in Pennsylvania set up a commun- 
ity canning center. —Townspeople 
brought in their fruits and vege- 
tables, ran the machines, and by 
pooling their labor, money, and 
scheduling operation so that all the 
peaches went into the hopper at the 
same time, the entire community 
benefitted. Individually they had 
not been able to afford it. Follow- 
ing the report of this story on the 
Radio Edition of the Press, several 
communities in surrounding areas 
reported similar projects. 


But what of the papers? Editors 
from many areas suddenly began 
to realize they had a weapon that 
had long been rusty. Many of them 
returned to the firing line. The edi- 
torial page assumed new signifi- 
cance. Other papers that were fair- 
ly new started with a vigorous 


policy. 





Politics, Too! 


The Corning News, winner of this 
year’s $500 award in the editorial 
department, made a mark for itself 
by sticking up for the little people, 
the people who had no representa- 
tion in Corning’s only other paper, 
a daily. The local news was head- 
lined. Political issues and contro- 
versial matters were aired for the 
first time. The “pooh pooh” journal- 
ism didn’t hold any more. Circula- 
tion increases proved to the editors 
they had what the public wanted. 
WHCU felt they deserved further 
recognition, so at the awards dinner 
in September, the editor was cited 
for his fine job, and received in ad- 
dition, the monetary token. 

The fine service WHCU has ren- 
dered so far is only a part of their 
plans. The Radio Edition of the 
Weekly Press will of course con- 
tinue. The papers given the needed 
shot in the arm will continue too, 
surpassing their recent strides. Per- 
haps the function of this program 
will be somewhat bypassed when 
most of the weeklies are back on a 
full time job, but until they are 
completely dominant in their own 
spheres again, the Radio Edition 
of the Weekly Press will be here 
with guidance and_ constructive 
leadership. 





“Sometimes I think the heck with 
it — let her have a beard.” 


THE CorNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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When International time comes 
around the first week of December 
each year, livestock men all over 
America; cattlemen, sheep and hog 
breeders, corn producers, and the 
keen old horse experts drop the reins 
of business and move in on Chicago. 
Yes, it’s the International Livestock 
Exposition, most famous livestock 
show in the world, and the best in 
the business is on display. There 
stockmen and thousands of other 
visitors look over some 12,000 head 
of livestock; show-strings from all 
over the nation, hundreds of 4-H 
exhibits, and out in the stockyards, 
prize pens of fat cattle, sheep and 
hogs. And they talk, and talk, all 
day and all night for five days—re- 
newing old acquaintances and dis- 
cussing the daily happenings in the 
ring. 

First let’s look at the place where 
all animals are housed for a week, 
before we go inside. It’s called the 
Coliseum and inside we will find 
row after row and pen after pen of 
stock on three floors, one above the 
other. In the center of the building 
is the giant arena where several 
rings of judging are going on all day 
long. 


Big Cattleman 


Hurry through the closely guard- 
ed gates and through the doors— 
from a city teeming with strange 
and unfamiliar people to rows of 
black beef cattle and friends we 
recognize from all over the country. 

The first familiar face I see is Bill 
Fletcher, son of Dale Fletcher, man- 
ager of Bethel Farms down near 
home. Bill tells me he has two 
young animals here—a bull and a 
heifer, both first prize winners at 
earlier shows. He has hopes that 
the bull might take his class—he 
shows in two hours and they’re al- 
ready beginning to fill the calf up 
and get him set to go. Right next to 
Bill’s two head is the Ankony Farm 
string. They have several here, 
headed by their undefeated two year 
old bull. Jimmy Ironsides, their 
showwise manager, has all in tip-top 
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Nothing But The Best 


by Warren Wigsten ’50 


Parade of The Champions 





shape and is busy talking with the 
wealthy owners of several other big 
time herds. 

A short walk down the line, and 
we observe Mrs. C. V. Whitney’s 
herd and then the J. Garrett Tolan 
string, one of the hottest year after 
year at the International. Then just 
like magic we step through an arch 
and into the arena, a tremendous 
sight to see and now nearly packed 
with spectators. It appears to be a 
hundred feet high and big enough 
to play a football game in, with 
row after row of seats running from 
one balcony to the next mount to 
the ceiling. 


Cornellians Too 


In the ring Percheron horses, 
Angus and Hereford Cattle are all 
being judged at one time. Before we 
really get adjusted to the magnitude 
of the sight, and are gazing all 
around, we happen to spy Professor 
Miller of the Cornell Animal Hus- 
bandry department up in the first 
tier of the stands watching the 
Angus Show. And there beside him 
are George Aikins and George Tes- 
now—lI knew that the boys were at 
Chicago with the livestock judging 
team, but we hadn’t expected to 
find them so easily. The boys told 
us that the team finished 17th out 
of 31 teams in the contest held three 
days before. Pat King was 20th 
high man in the contest, quite an 
accomplishment at so large a show. 
Later Sumner Griffin came up from 
behind and tapped me on _ the 
shoulder. It seemed like being right 
back at Cornell to find ourselves 
among so many friends. Team mem- 


bers Owen Jones and John Clark 


























































were also on hand, watching differ- 
ent parts of the show. 


Professors John and Harold Will- 
man both spent several days at the 
show. One afternoon Prof. John 
Willman took several of us through 
the National Saddle and Sirloin 
Club rooms, where what seemed like 
hundreds of large portraits of ani- 
mal husbandry greats, past and 
present, adorn the walls. These 
rooms are located upstairs in the 
Stock Yard Inn, which is right next 
to the Coliseum and is headquarters 
for the stockmen during the week. 


Horse Sense 


Joining Professor Willman again 
for a tour of the horse exhibit was 
an education in itself. We rarely got 
by a horse man that the Prof. did 
not know personally, and there was 
much to talk over about this and 
that horse and what some old friend 
of years past was now doing. Those 
horsemen are some of the sagest, 
keenest men I have ever met, as a 
group. It was also an education to 
see what a clean hock should look 
like. We noted that the Perch- 
erons were usually cleaner about 
the hocks than other breeds of 
draft horses. 


Taking a breather in the form of 
a large coke at a popstand in the 
building, we quite by chance and 
good fortune ran into Countryman 
Editor, Ned Bandler, fresh from 
his triumphs at the annual meeting 
of agricultural college magazine 
editors. Ned had a plaque and sev- 
eral other awards which made the 
Countryman the top agricultural 
school magazine for 1947-48. 

We spent two hours just strolling 
around, and soon found ourselves 
up on the third floor where our 
conversation was drowned out by 
the bleating of hundreds of sheep. 
Judging was progressing in a small 
pen jammed full of trim, blocky- 
looking sheep and their showmen. 
The judge was handling the crowded 
ring with skill and efficiency—a 

(Continued on page 13) 




























Extension Takes To The Field 


by Jane Wigsten ’50 


The folks in Dutchess County 
didn’t have to think twice when 
they hired Margaret Mosher as 
assistant 4-H Club Agent last sum- 
mer. You see, Marg had been one of 
the first two Cornell Home Eco- 
nomics students to take an exten- 
sion practice course right out in one 
of the counties—during a college 
term—and for credit, too. Marg was 
familiar with her new job even 
though she was just out of college. 


The Guinea Pigs 


Fay Pflieder and Margaret 
Mosher were both seniors in the fall 
of 1947 when they became the first 
students to take the new course be- 
ing given under the guidance of 
Mrs. Helen Hoefer of the Extension 
Service. For seven weeks that term 
the two girls worked in the Che- 
mung County Extension offices. 


There they took part in all the 
county extension activities. They 
worked right along with the Home 
Demonstration Agent and her as- 
sistant and with the 4-H Club 
Agents. They made radio broad- 
casts, they helped conduct training 
schools, they taught local project 
leaders, they took part in older 
rural youth activities, and even led 
some 4-H meetings themselves. And 
they didn’t limit their time to just 
the women’s activities, but attended 
a couple of Farm Bureau meetings 
also, to complete their acquaintance 
with all phases of Extension service 
—farm, home, and youth. 


The girls lived in Elmira for the 
seven weeks, and were on the job at 
all hours. Like the agents them- 
selves, they went to night meetings, 
got up early for radio broadcasts 
the next day, participated in the 
office routine, and generally got a 
first hand picture of what County 
Agent life is like. 

About once a week Mrs. Hoefer 
made the thirty-five mile journey 
from Ithaca to hold conferences 
with the two seniors and the agents 
to see how things were going. The 
course carries six hours credit, and 
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the grade is based on reports by the 
agents and the students. When 
blocked with living in the Home 
Economics Apartments it completes 
one term of scheduled hours. 


Additional Students 


Since that first term, four other 
Home Ec’ers have completed the 
extension practice work, and three 
others are in the county now. Bev- 
erly Pratt and Phyllis DuBois took 
the course last spring, and Norine 
Hager and Virginia Elliot went to 
Elmira the first part of this term. 

Now Shirley Theilker, Geraldine 
Hanks, and Helen Sorhus are in the 
county—the first time three stu- 
dents have taken the course at once. 


All four of the girls who took it 
last year are now working as assist- 
ant 4-H Club agents, and they are 
the first Cornellians to go into ex- 
tension work with such supervised 
field work in their background. Be- 
sides Marg Mosher, Fay Pflieder is 
in Steuben County, Phil DuBois is 
in Otsego County, and Bev Pratt is 
in Delaware County. 


The County’s Qualifications 


Chemung makes a good model 
county for extension practice be- 
cause it is close enough for super- 
vision from Cornell. The Home 
Bureau has a large membership— 
1300 rural and urban women. The 
agents are another reason for using 
Chemung County since they are 
all well-known and outstanding in 





Margaret Mosher with Fay Pflieder 
talking over a schedule of their day’s 
activities. - 


their departments. Charlotte Runey, 
the Home Demonstration Agent, 
has recently retired and been re- 
placed by Ruth Pierce. Mr. Ernest 
Grant is the 4-H agent, assisted by 
Barbara Kenrick, and Mr. Robert 
Boehlecke heads the Farm Bureau 
office. 


Satisfactions 


The new course is something that 
both students and the agents have 
felt the need of for some time. It 
replaces prelims and quizzes with 
long hours of working with the peo- 
ple the extension service is planned 
for. Once it has been taken—all the 
students agree—it is much easier to 
make those all-important decisions 
about the most desirable future job 
—for the course gives a working 
knowledge of one of the most grati- 
fying and useful types of work. 





Home Demonstration Agent-to- 
be, Jane Wigsten, a Home Ec junior, 
comes from the Chemung country 
—scene of this article. 





The Farmer Finds 
A Friend 


(Continued from page 5) 


other services. And of course, hunt- 

ers are apt to open up their purses 

for farm produce if there is any in 

sight. , ‘4 
More Advantages 


Not only do wild animals serve 
as a source of food and sport, but 
careful trapping and skinning has 
its profitable side, too. 

Land yielding no returns in field 
crops can be made to produce a 
valuable wildlife crop instead of re- 
maining idle. More and more farm- 
ers are discovering the so-called 
“nests” are capable of yielding mod- 
est financial returns. Farms at 
present supply most of the hunting 
grounds for the large mass of hunt- 
ers. Public shooting grounds are 
not accessible to a large majority 
of hunters who look to the farmer 
to produce gamebirds and game 
animals. The farmer can literally 
make or break the wildlife popula- 
tion depending upon his farming 
technique. Only a small effort is re- 
quired to satisfy the needs of wild- 
life. Such efforts do have their re- 
wards. It’s time for the farmer to 
make friends with wildlife. 
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Resolved 


by Anne Plass ’51 


Up in the tower of Risley, Suzy 
sat, leaning over her desk, staring 
intently at the piece of paper in 
front of her, and writing feverishly. 
Her roommate, Myrtle, thinking she 
was working hard on her food chem- 
istry, left her undisturbed. How- 
ever closer investigation showed 
this paper of Suzy’s was headed 
“New Year’s Resolutions, 1949” 
followed by these remarks: 

1) Resolved that I shall study 
harder and longer in the final three 
weeks of this term and in the spring 
term which follows, particularly 
spending an hour every night on 
Human Growth and Development 
... but I can’t start tonight, the 
evening’s half over. Monday night 
there is a sorority meeting. Tuesday 
night Archie calls so I can’t study 
before he calls, wondering whether 
he will, and I can’t study after he 
calls, for then I’m either too ex- 
cited or perturbed to concentrate. 
Wednesday night there’s a 4H 
meeting, and Thursday I just have 
to wash my hair, besides VP meet- 
ings are compulsory. Friday night— 
with a 12:30 permission, who’s go- 
ing to study the digestive system? 
Saturday night, well, I guess per- 
haps I'll start next week. 

2) Resolved that I shall not irri- 
tate the professors by arriving five 
minutes late to classes . . . hmm, 
maybe I can speed up smoking my 
cigarette, but you never know how 
long it’s going to take to borrow a 
match. Nobody ever has their light- 
er working when I need one. They’re 
always lit the wrong time, ah, the 
cigarette lighters that is. 

3) Resolved that I shall neither 
swear nor drink .. . oh, this — — — 
pen, it always leaks! 

4) Resolved that I shall not ac- 
cept invitations to any more beer 
parties or the like . . . unless that 
cute fellow who sits in front of me 
in Rural Soc. asks me to Phi Psi. 
He’s so intelligent looking and his 
sense of humor . . . what a card! 
He ought to be dealt with. 

5) Resolved that I shall not bor- 
row my roommate’s clothes . . . but 
wait a second, Archie mentioned a 
skating party Junior Weekend and 


(Continued on page 18) 
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R.F.D. America 


by Gordon D. Rapp ’49 


It’s no news when a ham appears 
on a radio show .. . but an edible 
one appeared on R.F.D. America 
some time ago. A contestant from 
Pennsylvania, whose hobby is auc- 
tioneering, auctioned off the $8.92 
ham to studio audience bidders for 
$10.! This is just one of the many 
incidents which have skyrocketed 
the popularity of a new farm-quiz 
show. 

R.F.D. America, something new 
in radio broadcasting, has been 
steadily increasing in_ popularity 
since it started less than a year 
ago. This program’s aim is to bring 
about a better understanding be- 
tweeen farm and city groups, and 
have a lot of fun doing so. It at- 
tempts to accomplish this by pic- 
turing the modern farmer as he 
really is—an intelligent, alert, well- 
informed member of his community; 
this in sharp contrast to the old 
conception of the farmer as a straw- 
chewing hick, a conception which 
some radio programs seem to have 
fostered. 


Hen Goes On The Air 
The questions used are sent in by 
listeners, and may cover phases of 
the Marshall Plan or point up the 


lighter side of farming. At one time 
a hen was brought up to the micro- 
phone, and the contestants were 
asked how many feathers she had; 
it was at this point that “Henrietta” 
started to cackle wildly, but no egg 
was laid—it seems she just had 
broadcast jitters. 


Prizes go to each listener whose 
questions are used on the program, 
and prizes go to all contestants; 
each week a ten years’ supply of 
overalls goes to the winner. Calves, 
home freeze units, vacuum clean- 
ers, and diamond rings have also 
been dispensed. 


Master Farmers 


The winner of each week’s com- 
petition receives the title ‘Master 
Farmer of the Week,” and returns 
to the program the following week 
to try to retain that title, compet- 
ing for awards on the farm-quiz 
show are farmers selected from a 
different state each week—farmers 
who raise everything from South- 
down sheep (in Indiana) to gladi- 
oli and vegetables (in Florida). 
They are chosen by the program’s 
advance men, who visit farm com- 


(Continued on page 16) 





Milking a “cow” was one of the stunts assigned to two 4-H Club youngsters 
on the special R. F. D. AMERICA program on March 4 when four teenage 4-H 


Club members headlined the show. 
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JIM FRASER 

February promises to be a bleak 
month for Cornell University. With 
the close of the fall semester, she 
will lose a veteran statesman, hard 
hitting newspaper man, a polished 
social leader, a bulwark of Cor- 
nell religious life, and a grey and 
maroon Nash named Daphne. 

His studies completed, James 
Hall Fraser, is returning this Feb- 
ruary to the peace and quiet of his 
native Caledonia to reap the fruit 
of his four years of unrelenting 
toil. 

Jim’s first claim to glory on cam- 
pus was his ownership of a Lafay- 
ette car of undetermined vintage. 
In no time at all, the sight of the 
tall, muscular Caledonia lad push- 
ing his faithful vehicle up and down 
campus became a familiar Cornell 
scene. Wearying of the notoriety, 
Jim converted to a less conspicuous 
and somewhat more mobile °46 
model. There are few co-eds who 
will deny that the change was for 
the better. 

Filled with a sense of public re- 
sponsibility, Jim proudly served 
two years in the Barton Hall in- 
fantry as a Basic ROTC cadet. Up- 
on his discharge he entered politics 
and won election for two successive 
terms to the Ag-Domecon council. 
As chairman of the Council’s Fresh- 
man Committee, Statesman Fraser 
made an indelible impression on the 
memories of his fellow representa- 
tives. 
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Introducing . 


Jim has given of himself freely 
.O numerous campus organizations, 
including the Countryman, of which 
he is now social chairman. He was 
piedged by Alpha Zeta in 1946, and 
in his senior year became a member 
of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, agricultural 
honorary society. 

Early last fall, observing eyes 
neted that a fraternity pin no long- 
er languished in Brother Fraser’s 
possession. Descending from _ his 
pink cloud to earthly cares for a 
moment, he allowed that a viva- 
cious dark-haired University of 
Rochester co-ed might have some- 
thing to do with the mystery. Un- 
denied rumors indicate that the 
missing pin will once more be back 
in the family before the summer is 
long past. 

N.B. 


JOAN DAHLBERG 


Joan Lee Dahlberg is closely as- 
sociated with twinkling hazel eyes, 
an infectious grin, and the Cornell 
Countryman. 


She comes from the flatlands of 
Malverne, Long Island, and began 
to satisfy her childhood whim of 
going everywhere and seeing every- 
thing by journeying to Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1945. 

As campus life caught her in its 
whirl she added another everything 
to her list, that of doing. A gal with 
brains a plenty, she holds a state 
scholarship, although she didn’t let 
studying occupy all of her time, by 
any means. 

As Joan looked the imposing list 
of campus activities over, a notice 
of open competition for the editorial 
board of the Cornell Countryman 
caught her eye. She signed up, and 
almost quicker than a wink found 
herself Alumni Editor. The Coun- 
tryman Staff had already marked 
her for its own. Joan’s frosh class- 
mates easily recognized her ability 
and good spirit, and proved it by 
electing her representative for the 
class of ’49 to the Ag-Domecon 
Council, a two year position, and 
sounding mighty imposing for a 
newcomer on the hill. Somehow, our 
inimitable Miss Dahlberg found 


time to be an active member of the 
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Home Economics Club that year, 
also. 


In her sophomore year, Joan con- 
tinued her work on the Ag-Dome- 
con Council, became Chairman of 
Home Economics publicity on the 
council and served as_ assistant 
chairman for the Country Holiday 
weekend. She was elevated to man- 
aging editor of the Countryman, 
and was elected to Pi Delta Epsi- 
lon, honorary journalism fraternity 
in recognition of her fine work on 
the magazine, and is at present 
secretary of that society. 

Joan practically lived in the Cor- 
nell Countryman office her junior 
year. She struggled valiantly with 
each issue, aided by an able staff, 
and her efforts were certainly re- 
warded when the Countryman was 
chosen the outstanding college agri- 
cultural publication from the stand- 
point of general overall excellence. 

Joan hasn’t been majoring in any- 
thing special—her interests are 
much too diversified. They range 
from cows to football, and she pro- 
fesses an intense interest in music. 

Words fascinate her. She feels 
that words are potentially the great- 
est tools of mankind, and are 
especially valuable when they con- 
tain humor. “A sense of humor,” 
says Joan, “is one of the most im- 
portant parts of a person’s person- 
ality, and a basis for a healthy out- 
look on life.” 


M.J.S. 
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LEE IVES 


“Two things make a man—what 
he is and what he does.” This old 
adage seems a good way to intro- 
duce you to Lee (christened Leland 
R.) Ives. If you have ever met Lee, 
you will remember two things about 
him: his radiant personality and 
his even more radiant smile. Also, 
if you will think back a little, you 
will remember that he was busy 
when you met him. 

Lee started his college life in the 
fall of 45 after serving in the Naval 
Air Corps as a radio-gunner, and 
he has been busy ever since. Dur- 
ing his freshman year his time was 
divided between pledge-work at Al- 
pha Gamma Rho and the Sage 
Chapel Associates, a group that he 
became affiliated with early in his 
first term. 

He displayed his ability so well 
that the next year he was elected 
secretary of the Cornell United Re- 
ligious Work and _ vice-president 
of the Floriculture Club. Again he 
proved to be a leader in these fields, 
and in his Junior year he became 
president of the Floriculture club, 
was appointed Chairman of the 
New York State Student Christian 
Conference, was elected Chaplain 
of Alpha Gamma Rho, and was 
chosen as a member of Ho-Nun- 
De-Kah, the senior Ag honorary 
society. Along with these he was 
active in Westminster, C.U.R.W. 
deputation work, and as a counselor 
at Frosh camp. 
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This year he furthered his repu- 
tation as a leader as chairman of 
the Mum Ball, the Floriculture 
Club’s annual formal dance and as 
captain of one of the C.U.R.W. 
deputation teams. 

Are you still wondering how he 
keeps busy? Well, as you probably 
know, there are classes to attend 
(Lee’s major is landscape design) 
and if you are free at mealtime, 
drop around to Clara Dickson’s 
dishroom. You will find him there— 
with a Readers Digest in his pocket 
and a rack of glasses in his hands. 


FS. 


AGNES RONALDSON 


“T discovered that the world isn’t 
as cold and unfriendly as we think it 
is,’ said Agnes Ronaldson, Home 
Economics, 51, speaking about her 
trip to Europe this summer. “It was 
the most wonderful thing that ever 
happened to me.” 

Agnes, a Child Development and 
Family Relations major, is planning 
to do student counseling work in a 
college or university when she leaves 
Cornell. Feeling that a chance to 
see and work with students from 
other countries would give her a bet- 
ter background for her work, she 
applied for the student program 
sponsored by the American military 
government in Germany in coopera- 
tion with the German universities, 
and was accepted. 

“We left last June, and spent 
three months visiting countries in 
Europe and studying in German 
universities. Composed of one hun- 
dred British, Dutch, and American 
students, and two hundred German 
students, our group heard lectures 
by outstanding men from all these 
countries. We lived together and dis- 
cussed the elements that go into in- 
ternational understanding. In this 
way we were able to see the German 
students in their own cultural set- 
ting,” Agnes explained. 

Agnes stated that the German 
students were very friendly and 
eager to have them there. They 
opened their homes to the American 
students. They had been starved 
for this sort of thing for 15 years 
and wanted to make the most of it. 
As an afterthought she added, “And 
can those German boys dance!” 

“We also got a chance to see 
England,” she continued, “and an 



































































insight into the British way of life. 
It is a democratic way of life but 
still very different from ours. Their 
values and emphasis seem to be 
somewhat different from ours.” 

“T came back with a much more 
optimistic viewpoint. If you could 
only see what education can do to 
bring people together,” Agnes de- 
clared, “if the American govern- 
ment would only spend money on 
sponsoring more student and teacher 
exchange programs, I think we 
would stand a much better chance 
for world peace. Our hope for a bet- 
ter Europe lies with these students 
who are trying to build lives out 
of ruins.” 

Agnes says that the second most 
wonderful thing that ever hap- 
pened to her is coming to Cornell. 
Before she came here she did secre- 
terial work in New York City, 
where she has lived all her life. If 
she has her way she will never go 
back to it. 

Since coming to Cornell she has 
worked on the CURW summer op- 
portunities committee, the Inde- 
pendent Council, and the WSGA 
House of Representatives. Last fall 
she was elected president of the 
College Club Department of the 
New York State Home Economics 
Association, a pre-professional or- 
ganization. 

Our photographer caught Agnes 
while working on a project for her 
Housing and Design course. “I’m 
afraid he didn’t get me at my best,” 
she said, ‘“‘art is definitely one of 
my weakest points.” 


R.D. 













































DRAMA REVIEW 


First nighters at the Goldwin 
(Smith) Follies, presented by Ker- 
mis Club on December 10, were re- 
warded by a treat of unprecedented 
proportions. At a glittering pre- 
miere, attended by the cream of 
upper campus society, three sparkl- 
ing, one-act plays made their debut. 

Featuring an all-star cast, the 
main attraction of the evening was 
“George.” This “George,” heralded 
for months on campus bulletin 
boards, made his appearance in a 
rollicking comedy not entirely de- 
void of social significance. Actually, 
the real George (alias Don Richter ) 
was languishing in the Cornell In- 
firmary while an able understudy 
(Dick Korf) played the title role to 
an enthralled audience. 

Another play, “Over Fourteen 
and Single,” although pure golden 
bantam throughout, was as enjoy- 
able a bit of dramatic endeavor as 
an audience could demand. 

However, for sheer eye-filling ap- 
peal, the curtain raiser, “Sunday 
Costs Five Pesos,” took top honors. 
Amid a cleverly contrived and artis- 
tic Mexican setting, a very native- 
looking cast, sparked by a most en- 
gaging performance by Phyllis Har- 
vey, won the plaudits of both the 
spectators and the drama critics. 






Ag-Tivities 


To the Kermis Club, the Coun- 
tryman Critic’s Board of Review 
says “Orchids.” 


4-H CLUB 


At the December meeting of the 
4-H Club, Miss Ruby Loper of the 
Housing and Design Department, 
College of Home Economics, show- 
ed slides and spoke on buying and 
remodeling houses. 

Lindsey Trerise was chosen man- 
ager of the 4-H basketball team. 

The January 12th meeting fea- 
tured a discussion of conditions in 
Europe, led by students who travel- 
ed there last summer. 


So Proudly 
We Hail 
The COUNTRYMAN, with jus- 


tifiable pride, takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the election of the follow- 
ing compets to the staff of the 
magazine. 

Norma Bardwell, Ag °52 

Charles Dye, Ag 50 

Dolores Hartnett, Home Ec ’51 

Anne Plass, Home Ec 751 
Martha Jean Salzberg, H.E. ’51 

Joan Schoof, Ag *52 

Paul Stubbe, Ag 751 
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BIG RED 
AGGIES 


Whenever you think of college 
sports, and football in particular, 
you usually associate band music 
with it. Cornell is noted for its Big 
Red Band which supplies the music 
for all such occasions. The Big Red 
played at eight of Cornell’s nine 
games this fall, including visits to 
Syracuse, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. 

Learning to put on_ intricate 
formations, playing from memory, 
and marching at a cadence of 180 
takes time and practice. The band 
has three practice sessions a week 
and even came back a week before 
school started, to prepare for the 
grid season. 

There is plenty of spirit in the 
band and it is one of the most active 
rooting sections at Cornell games. 
In addition to marches, the band 
plays polkas, symphonic arrange- 
ments and popular music. “The 
Tiger Rag” and “St. Louis Blues 
March” were especially popular this 
fall. 

Out of the band’s full comple- 
ment of 113 men (100 marching, 10 
substitutes, 3 drum majors) The 
Countryman has gathered the 31 
Ag students in the band for this 
“historic” photograph taken at 
Philadelphia just before Cornell de- 
feated Penn. 
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Big Red Band 


Front row, L. to R.—Wally Rich, Ken 
Piester, Peter Shuster, Will Porter, 
Art Ives, Orville Beyea, and Charles 
Clause. 


2nd row—Richard Matthews, Ed Van 
Zandt, Moe Franklin, John Anderson, 
George Feisthamel, Bob Mcavoy, and 
Ken Thomas. 





3rd row—Homer Sands, Fred Townsend, 
Laverne Dann, Gerald Hayes, Gene 
Trant, and Chet Mapes. 


4th row—Charles Stratton, Hal Kreisel, 
Doug Leroy, Bob Cornwell, George 
Hovey, and Don Jewett. 
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Back row—Ed Ter Bush, Floyd Macom- 
ber, Fred Williams, and Bob Stratton. 


In front—Head Drum Major, Jack Spaid. 
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After college, what? This sixty- 
four dollar question should concern 
more students than just the gradu- 
ating senior. It is a big letdown 
from senior in high school to fresh- 
man at college. Even greater is the 
deflation of the ego that so often oc- 
curs upon leaving school. 

Many explanations are offered to 
show why this situation exists, but 
perhaps the one for which we as in- 
dividuals are most responsible, is 
our failure to recognize that we are 
going from a life of relative secur- 
ity to one of intense competition. 
To promote more thought by col- 
lege students toward the life they 
are to face after college is the pur- 
pose of the Senior Speakers’ Series, 
sponsored by Ho-Nun-De-Kah so- 
ciety. 

Mr. John R. Edwards, assistant 
vice-president of the Supplee-Wills- 
Jones Milk Company of Philadel- 
phia will be the first speaker. This 
meeting is tentatively scheduled for 
Thursday evening, January 20. “In- 
dustry’s Challenge to You—Show 
Results!” will be the evening’s topic, 
and an open discussion will follow. 

Mr. Edwards was formerly per- 
sonnel director of the company and 
is therefore well acquainted with the 
relationship between the college 
graduate and industry. This is a re- 
peat performance for Mr. Edwards 
at Cornell. His talk to the students 
last year brought an enthusiastic re- 
sponse from both seniors and under- 
classmen. 

Next in this series of speakers will 
be Dr. Eugene Adams of Colgate 
University. Dr. Adams, head of the 
philosophy department of Colgate 
may well prove to be an interesting 
figure to many Ag students who 
have had little, if any contact with 
the world of philosophy. Three times 
voted the best-liked professor by 
graduating seniors at Colgate, Dr. 
Adams is undoubtedly well quali- 
fied to furnish food for thought on 
the subject of post-college adjust- 
ments. 

A third guest speaker will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 

Speaking on behalf of the senior 
society, James Jerome ’49, stated: 

“It is the sincere hope of the 


members of Ho-Nun-De-Kah that 
January, 1949 


































































Speakers’ Series 


the Speakers’ Series will not be con- 
sidered to be merely another pro- 
gram of lectures, to be listened to 
perhaps, if time permits; but rather 
as an opportunity to obtain a clear- 
er view of the problems and respon- 
sibilities we must face upon gradu- 
ation. It is a phase of our education 
that should not under any circum- 
stances be neglected.” 

This series is. presented as a pub- 
lic service by the members of Ho- 
Nun-De-Kah, and everyone is most 
cordially invited to attend, listen, 
and join in the ensuing discussions. 








Nothing But the Best 


(Continued from page 7) 


seemingly impossible task. At the 
other side of this floor were the 
hogs—all colors and breeds. In one 
pen that interested us, was an un- 
usual breed with long snouts almost 
like anteaters’. 


$11,000 Beef 

Well, Ned had to leave for home, 
and we hurried back to the arena 
to watch the high point of the week 
—the crowning of the champion 
steer. Television sets were trained 
on the ring where the twenty to 
thirty winners of breed and class 
competition were arrayed for the 
final selection. Radio and _ news- 
paper photographers were every- 
where, and the spectators grew quiet 
as the selection narrowed to an 
Angus and a Hereford. When the 
judge picked the Angus as cham- 
pion, confusion broke loose; the 
photographers crowded in for shots, 
other breeders crowded in to con- 
gratulate the Yoder Brothers, own- 
ers of the winning steer, and all was 
bedlam for a time. The steer brought 
$11,000 several days later at auc- 
tion. 

The whole trip keeps you on the 
move most of the time. It is ex- 
hausting, and after several wonder- 
ful days, most of us are ready to get 
back to normal for another year. 
Everyone goes back satisfied that 
they have seen the best in live- 
stock for that year and that they 
have enjoyed themselves to the full, 
basking in the company of kindred 
minds, and living and_ breathing 
livestock for a few wonderful days. 





An Editorial 


No Dance? 


There will be a question in the 
minds of many when the absence of 
the once familiar Barton Hall round 
and square dance is noted in this 
year’s Farm and Home Week pro- 
gram. A pre-war Farm and Home 
Week tradition, this event was look- 
ed forward to by many as an enjoy- 
able and thoroughly desirable part 
of the annual program. 

In the return to post-war “norm- 
alcy”, the Barton Hall round and 
square dance was temporarily side- 
tracked, and in spite of attempts by 
the Ag-Domecon Council to include 
it in the program last year, the 
dance failed to materialize. 

This year, the Ag-Domecon Coun- 
cil again attempted to have this 
function included in the formal pro- 
gram. The Farm and Home Week 
Committee was willing. The Ag- 
Domecon group was willing. But 
unfortunately, Barton Hall was not. 

Whether through poor inter-cam- 
pus liason, or just bad luck, the 
athletic department’s activities that 
week prevented the scheduling of 
this dance. 

Other colleges, fully cognizant of 
the value such an event possesses, 
make every effort to prevent the 
occurrence of such scheduling con- 
flicts. Unfortunately, Cornell does 
not as yet possess the same high de- 
gree of spirit and unity that most 


(Continued on page 16) 








“Well I told you yours would be 
a dirty blonde.” 
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1923 
Jack White, agricultural agent in 
Herkimer County, resigned on De- 
cember 1, to become an associate 
agricultural economist with the As- 
sociated Universities, Inc., at Up- 
ton, L.I. 
1927 
Mary Mimoe has taken a leave 
cf absence from her position of 
Home Economics teacher at East- 
view Junior High School, White 
Plains, New York. She is now study- 
ing design near Paris, France. 


1937 
Born to Mrs. Roy Seaburg ( Ellen 
Cornell—former Business Manager 
of Cornell Countryman) a son on 


Mother’s Day, May 9, 1948. 


1939 
Bob Latimer and Ruth Phelfes 
Latimer °45 of Afton, New York 
are the parents of a son, Alfred 
Charles. 
1942 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Page be- 


Bruce N. Millard, Pres. 


Inlet Valley Farms, Inc. 


MILK and CREAM 


“Choice Guernsey Milk” 


Eggs — Creamed Cheese — Butter 
Chocolate and Orange Drink 


Telephone 2015 





Walter L. Millard, Vice-Pres. 


Alumnotes 


came the parents of Christopher 
Lynn in 1947. Mrs. Page is the for- 
mer Paula Collins. 

Melva Wiedman is now Mrs. 
Marshall Ribe. They have a son, 


Marsh Lewis Ribe, Jr. 
1943 


Mrs. Eugene Maurey, the former 
Dorothy Cothran, is now taking 
voice lessons from Edith Mason in 
Chicago. 

1944 

Ann Lynch is now Mrs. Robert 
Pape. The Papes have a daughter 
Barbara Ann. Their address is: 83 
Summit Rd., Fort Washington, L.I. 


1945 
John A. Weinrich is employed by 
the Eastman Kodak Company as a 
chemist in the photographic paper 
laboratory. 


1946 
Alice Latimer is working for the 
State Game and Fish Department 
at Bismarck, North Dakota, editing 
their conservation monthly maga- 

















zine, North Dakota Outdoors. 

Charlotte Liemer, bacteriologist 
from New York City is married to 
Alfred Gandler °47, a student at 
Flower Medical school. 

Nancy Hubbard, who has been 
associated with the American Air- 
line offices in New York City since 
her graduation, will be married early 
in February. 

Marjorie Montrose’s approaching 
marriage in February has been an- 
nounced. Marjorie has been work- 
ing in a research laboratory in Buf- 
falo. 

John Kahabka, assistant Farm 
Bureau Agent in Chemung County 
since his graduation, has accepted 
a new position with the Soil Con- 
servation Department located at 
Boonville, New York, effective 
January 1. 

1947 

Joan Weisberg Schulman, a for- 
mer Countryman staffer is now liv- 
ing in Washington, D.C. 

William Quinn became assistant 
agricultural agent in Schoharie 
County on November 1. He had 
been with General Mills in Ohio 
prior to that time. 


1948 

Helen Corbett is now assistant 
director of the College Dining Hall 
at Vassar. 

Meta Brammer is an Assistant 
Children’s Stylist at R. H. Macy’s 
in New York City. 

Clair Emens is Assistant County 
agent of Montgomery Co. 

Richard Haby is working for the 
Doane Agricultural Service in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Robert Dudley is working at 
home, barn building in Meridian, 
N.Y. 

David Morrow has settled down 
and is working as herdsman for the 
Beacon Milling Company on their 
farm at Cayuga, N.Y. 

Joe Fairbank, \ast year’s Farm 
and Home Week Chairman is home 
in business with his father, at Ash- 
ville, N.Y. 

Dewey Bond, a former graduate 
student in Agricultural Economics 
is working in Washington, D.C. for 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 
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VISIONLINED TRACTOR 


Ae oy: 


A PERFORMANCE-PROVED 


Four Front End Styles... Adjustable Rear Wheel Tread 


Four front end styles adapt the new Z to any farming 
method. Model ZAU is a universal type tractor with two 
front wheels close together—The ZAN is a tricycle type 
universal tractor with one front wheel—ZAE has a front 
axle permitting tread adjustment from 56” to 84”. Rear 
wheel tread adjustment on these three models is 54” to 88”. 
The ZAS is a standard four wheel model—wheel tread 48”. 

The same approved Quick-on—Quick-off and Attachor 
tools are available with the Z for easier, safer Visionlined 
row-crop work . . . Safer for the crops because all tools are 


in full view of the operator without awkward neck stretch-’ 


ing to avoid running down rows . . . Safer operation with 
smooth, positive MM Uni-Matic Power. 


PROD 


Mec aie 


UCT WITH MANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS 


gad 


UNI-MATIC POWER — Gets More Work Done Every Hour 
MM supplies a new hydraulic control mechanism for'raising or lower- 
ing and controlling farm implements. Uni-Matic controls permit pre- 
Para ail lal Rae uk aa OPAL 
features for both operator and machines, and frees the operator's 
hands and feet for greater safety. Operation of the hydraulic mechan- 
ism is controlled by an easy-to-reach, simple-to-use, finger-tip lever. 
Uni-Matic Power provides “push-button” farming, reducing fatigue, 
labor, and drudgery: Available as optional equipment on MM's fa- 
mous Z, U, R and G Visionlined Tractors. 


NEW POWER —NEW LOOK— NEW FEATURES 


MM’s new model Z tractor is packed with power... 
greater piston displacement makes the new Z a heavy- 
duty tractor for heavy-duty work .. . gives the new Za 
new zest for the roughest, toughest farm task! Around 
10% more power puts the new Z in the 3-bottom-plow 
power class in most conditions. It is built to do the job 
faster with a reserve of stepped-up power for drawbar, 
belt, and power take-off equipment. Moreover the new Z 
is equipped with Uni-Matic Power—M M’s new hydraulic 
mechanism for accurate height and depth control of 
mounted and pull behind implements. 

Other improved features of the new Z assure continued 
top performance with greater versatility, economy, and 
long-life dependability. Larger 11:38 rear tires give 
greater traction... radiator is strongly constructed with 
cast top and bottom tanks, steel side frames, and a core 
that can be easily removed. 

The new Z steers with “new car” ease and simplicity. 
The steering wheel is adjustable for height. The new Z 
provides the right speed for the job with five forward 
speeds (2.4, 3.6, 4.6, 6.3, and 13.1 mph) and 2.2 mph in 
reverse. High-turbulence combustion engine with con- 
trolled cooling, full pressure lubrication and with a bal- 
anced 3-bearing crankshaft delivers smooth power. The 
new Z is strongly constructed throughout for maximum 
service year after year, and all parts are easier to inspect 
and to service when necessary. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


Power IMPLEMENT Company, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Editorial 


(Continued from page 13) 


of our fellow agricultural colleges 
can claim. 
Why? 

Faculty and student groups ex- 
press concern over the lack of stu- 
dent interest and participation in 
campus affairs. We believe that a 
partial answer to the problem stems 
from the fact that attempts to knit 
the students more closely through 
activities such as these have been 
suffocated by both red tape, and 
lack of understanding on the part 
of some in the higher echelon of 
command. 

The issue is not merely one of— 
Shall we, or shall we not dance in 
Barton Hall in Farm and Home 
Week ? It goes far deeper than that. 
The whole subject of student-fac- 
ulty relations and student partici- 
pation in campus life is in need of 
study and thoughtful evaluation. 

The blame for what inadequacies 
exist in our college environment 
cannot be fairly attributed to any 
one group, and merely pinning the 
tail on the donkey is not enough. 


The COUNTRYMAN ean scold 


WE BUY BOOKS ! 


to you. 






50% IN CASH 


On The Campus 


Cash for Junior Week is available for you, 
right here on the Cornell campus. Just bring 
in your used books, hand them to our book 
buyers, and they will hand folding money 


For books which will be used again at 
Cornell. Good offers for discontinued books. 
You don’t have to “trade it out,”—you don’t 
have to wait. The cash is yours to spend as 
you please in just a couple of minutes. 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 





editorially and Ag-Domecon can 
plan, but it remains up to the stu- 
dents to make manifest their de- 
sires so that the powers that be will 
sit up and take notice. 

In seeking out the culprit who 
deprived us of our Farm and Home 
Week Big Dance in Barton Hall, 
we strongly suspect the first place 
to search is in the mirror. 


R.F.D. America 


(Continued from page 9) 


munities and audition farm men 
and women to appear on the net- 
work program. 

The new emcee is Ed Bottcher, 
the “rural John Kieran,” a farmer 
from Alabama who was made quiz- 
master after proving unbeatable as 
a contestant; he was Master Farm- 
er eight times in a row and became 
so popular with the audience that 
arrangements have been made 
whereby he’ll take care of his Ala- 
bama farm during the week, and 
fly to Chicago for the Sunday broad- 
cast. 

Purple Cow Also Present 

The farm experts and the listen- 
ers are having a great time on this 



















Barnes Hall 


NORTON 
Printing Co. 


OUR NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER 


refreshingly new kind of radio show. 
Contestants have been asked how 
long it would take one bee to make 
one pound of honey; their answers 
ranged from one week to two 
months, while actually it takes a 
full 64 years. They have assembled 
a huge wooden purple cow, argued 
about the influence of the moon on 
time of planting, defined Georgia 
peaches by stating that there are 
two kinds—one is good to eat, the 
other is nice to look at. And they 
have caused changes in the pro- 
gram’s schedule so that an expect- 
ant mother could appear on the 
show—she walked off with valuable 
prizes, among them a blue baby car- 
riage. 

The show is not only something 
new, but it has given a desirable 
picture of farmers and farming to 
city groups. It is a step in the right 
direction—that of promoting better 
understanding between the two 
groups. 


Wonderful Thing, 4-H! 

The Knox County 4-H Boosters 
met last Sunday at the home of 
Jane and Alice Doan. The group 
inspected the girl’s calves. 


—Knox County Times 















317 E. State St. 
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It’s Time For 


Dairymen’s 


League 


LOCAL ANNUAL MEETINGS 


N more than 650 communities 

throughout the New York Milk- 
shed dairy farmers and their families 
are getting together for their local 
annual meetings. 

As they do every year at this time, 
League families review the past year’s 
business and discuss the outlook for 
the coming year. There are reports 
from officers. The women and young 
people are represented by the Associ- 
ate Delegates and Junior Delegates. 


The Town Meeting Principle 
Dairymen’s League Local Annual 


Meetings are conducted in the same 
form and democratic procedure as 
the traditional American town meet- 
ing. Every League member has a 
chance to speak, to move for a vote 
on any issue, and see the majority 
make a decision. 

The Local Annual Meeting is a 
vital part of the operation of the 
Dairymen’s League. It’s important 
that every member attend, take part 
in the meeting and keep informed on 
the operation of his milk marketing 
organization. 


DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE CO'OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Bt 6 ol 


@ 


@, 





Resolved 8) Resolved that I shall attend 


church every Sunday and a student 
group that night .. . if I can get 
somebody to substitute working on 
desk for me and still work in my 
own five hours, but when? 

9) Resolved that I shall not com- 
plain about the meals in the dorm 

. . but did you ever see such a 
mixture of vegetables as we had this 
noon, with cheese in it, mind you, 
and they called it a salad. 


(Continued from page 9) 


This is our 15th year in Myrtle has the nicest jacket. I 
da know, Pil let her use my wool scarf 
(she’s allergic to wool, but it will 
go with her coat). 

6) Resolved that I shall write 
home twice a week . . . Let’s see, 
what should I write? I can’t tell 
them about my marks, or at least 
I don’t want to tell them. My father 

May we serve you on the doesn’t care whether tartrate bak- 
16th. ing powder is better than a phos- 

phate one, and mother goes up in 
smoke when I mention Archie. Be- 
sides they suspect I need money if 
I write. 

7) Resolved that I shall subscribe 
to the Cornell Countryman tomor- 
row ... My roommate’s a compet, 
and she claim’s it’s only $1.25 a year cept at the bottom where in large 

LOUNSBERY or $2.50 for three years, so | wonder letters was written: Resolved .. . 
FLOWERS where my wallet is. In my coat Dissolved, except for number seven! 
pocket? Nope, I had to borrow 
409 College Ave. Ph. 3327 some money when I went to the <a ; 
Co-op. In my zipper notebook? Tough, These Farmers! : 
Doubt it; I couldn’t fit anything Mr. Benton was obliged to quit 
sess tae tiie iit 5 tel Min ous Aais, farming because of his death, and 
oe ; eo for the last year has been employed 
eau? Oh, jeepers, the maid cleaned san “allel dienes 
today! Schuylerville Post 


. . 15 Junior Proms Behind 
Us. 


* * * 


The telephone ringing in the room 
below caused a speedy exit by Suzy. 
Myrtle casually glanced over on 
Suzy’s desk to see the accomplish- 
ment of the evening and noted these 
results: a piece of paper with most 
of the writing scribbled over ex- 


“Buy from Cornellians” 


SOMETHING NEW IN MEN’S WEAR 


The Triangle Book Shop has just received 
a shipment of specially printed tee-shirts, de- 
picting rather bovine-looking individuals reclin- M rr Z 
ing under beautifully bucolic cows, apparently 0 er ero 
attempting to milk the beasts. 

The cow on each shirt is turning her face 
toward that of the milker, and is trying, for no 


other reason, it seems, than mother love or some- 
thing, to lick the moronic expression off his face. 


225 So. Fulton St. 


Each shirt bears the inscription printed in 
red (OK, Carnelian) “Cornell College of Agricul- 
ture.” 


Above is a reprint of Cornell Daily Sun 


January 8, 1949, article. 


On February Ist, 1949, Mother Zero will have 
Yes, the Triangle has these tee-shirts at 


$1.50 each — and they ore selling fast additional bulk storage space at zero tempera- 


ture. This may be the answer to some of your 


food problems. Call Ithaca 2385 for more in- 


formation. 
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| 24 Hour Service 


_ New Linden Garage 


| 


Linden Ave. 


Phone 2054 


ALL TYPES OF GENERAL REPAIR 


I YT FETT a: a 





EXPERT MECHANICS AT YOUR SERVICE 








COTS ORE TARE ITE sar: 


Try Homogenized 
Vitamin D Milk 
with Cream 





Every Drop 


609 N. Tioga St. Phone 2153 
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CHEVROLET 


Advance-Design 


TRUCKS 


For 


Advance-Design 


FEATURES 


AT 


College Chevrolet Co. 


Inc. 
201-203 E. Tompkins St. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 














Welcome to 
NEW CO-OP FOOD STORE 


vW 


609-619 West Clinton St. 
Telephone 2612 or 2680 


Grade A Meats — Fresh Produce 
Sea Foods 
High Quality Baked Goods 


Co-op and Nationally Advertised Groceries 

























Oj Many Things 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 
Dear Editor: 


An editorial, which appeared in 
the last issue of the COUNTRY- 
MAN, pointed out that the Cornell 
Daily Sun was not adequately pre- 
senting upper campus news, and 
censured this paper severely. This 
not entirely unjust feeling is shared 
by many in Ag and Home Ec. 

The Sun was also blamed for 

wallowing in some deep and 
wordy criticism of national or fore- 
ign affairs” and for poor editorial 
coverage. 

It is in this vague position that 
the December editorial leaves us. 
And the facts are not quite straight. 


ec 


First, the Sun is doing a superb 
job of presenting the highlights of 
world news. Anyone who has ever 


In your school laboratory you learn the 
technique of independent research —knowl- 
edge by which scientists explore the “‘last 
frontier’’ with microscopes and test tubes, 
making new and exciting discoveries that 
result in better products for home, farm, 
and industry. 

We of Armour and Company are proud of 
our research scientists. We are proud of our 
contributions to the knowledge of human, 
animal, and plant nutrition . . . to the de- 
velopment of medicines and veterinary 


20 


bought one of the metropolitan pa- 
pers will find that they have little 
to offer after the Swn has been read. 

Secondly, the Swn’s editorial pol- 
icy is progressive and intelligent; 
their editorial analyses of current 
affairs are clear and precise. 

Thirdly, lower campus news is 
well covered. This much in defense 
of the campus newspaper. But why 
doesn’t it cover upper campus 
news? The simple answer, but not 
the solution, was given by the 
author of the last editorial: there is 
only one man on the Sun staff who 
is interested in such items; but here 
again, the Sun cannot even be in- 
dicted on count three—we must 
blame ourselves; we cannot expect 
a dozen reporters when the Udder 
Club meets. 


The solution to the problem is 
not as insurmountable as it may 


products, chemicals, glue, sandpaper, leather, 
and other by-products of animal origin. 
Armour developments add value to farm 
livestock, and make possible better products 
for better living for consumers everywhere. 


ARMOUR 
AND COMPANY 


seem. 1) Let’s get more upper-cam- 
pusites on the Sun staff. 2) Let the 
person or persons who are on the 
staff be known to us. Let us have 
their names, their telephone num- 
bers. And then, let all Ag and Home 
Ec news go through them—club 
news, features, news items. It will 
then be up to these correspondents 
to be responsible for such informa- 
tion and to channel it to the right 
Sun department. 

So let us not sit back and shed 
tears. Let’s follow this simple plan 
for fair representation. 


Gordon D. Rapp °49 


(Editor’s Note:— ast month’s 


editorial on the Cornell Sun brought 
forth considerable comment. In the 
interest of impartiality we have 
printed one of the letters expresswe 
of a different viewpoint. ) 


Up to Us 


Continued from page 
! 


for it to sever contact with worldly 
things. We believe that a magazine 
must possess enough of a heart to 
be a living, human thing in order 
to evoke response from its readers. 
However—we cannot and will not 
be able to gratify the yearnings of 
many for “cheesecake,” and _ off- 
color humor. We must disillusion for 
all time those who would demand 
these of the Countryman. 

Much as we would like to outsell 
Life magazine, we cannot resort to 
the low cut dress and the French 
bathing suit and still remain true 
to our acknowledged purpose. We 
are a college magazine, expressive 
of student thinking and_ abilities. 
The vast bulk of our readership 
lies in the allied fields of agriculture 
and home economics. We would be 
failing our readers and ourselves if 
we attempted to distort the Coun- 
tryman into something that it was 
never intended to be. 

Our readers, knowing what we 
are, and why we are what we are, 
will be less prone to disappoint- 
ment. And by the same token, so 
will we. 


N.B. 
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@ All the fabulous fertility of ancient Egypt’s soil, enriched each 
year with flood-borne silt from the Nile, was not enough to make man’s 
living much better than that of animals, He was a slave, not merely to 
other men, but more to lack of power and implements to multiply his 
strength as he tried to till the earth. Egypt had seed and soil for high 
yield per acre, but the yield per man was low. 

Today, many old-world peasants and oriental coolies get higher 
yields, figured by the acre, than those of the American farmer. Yet they 
are poor, while he prospers. He has freedom to use American farm 
machines, freedom to enjoy what he earns by his high yield per man. 

Those freedoms are yours to enjoy, if you preserve them. When you 
come to choose equipment, or counsel its selection, remember two 
things about Case machines. One is their eapacity, to get big produc- 
tion per man. The other is economy, to leave more earnings above 
expenses. It comes mainly from ENDURANCE that gives extra years 
of use from the original investment, cuts down yearly cost of upkeep. 


Case Model “VAC” tractor with 
2-bottom rear-mounted plow. 





ALL CUB... - 
RESPOND TO THE MAGIC OF —2iictonssisn 
FARMALL Touch-Control 


power for large farms. 
You sit relaxed on the comfortable seat—and “tell” the imple- 
ment with your finger what you want to do. Like magic, 


Farmall Touch-Control gives you complete implement control, 


Raising, lowering and adjusting of implements is com- 
pletely effortless. Just drop a finger to a pencil-size lever and 
command the responsive, two-way hydraulic power of Farmall 
Touch-Control. 


See Farmall Touch-Control at work! Raise your plow over a ciel i, *. 


“ a 


grassed waterway at regular speed. Drop the plow without FARMALL C with Farmall Touch-Control simplifies crop: 
es production on 80 to 120 acres. 


missing a foot of tillable land. In planting or cultivating, even 
in point rows, you can go full speed right up to the ends of 
the rows, because Farmall Touch-Control instantly raises the 
implement from the ground. Turn without time-loss. Start 
back without leaving “ragged” edges. 

Your Farmall Cub—your Farmall Super-A — your Farmall C 
—each has its place as a single tractor on many farms and as 
an additional tractor on other farms. Each has its own line of 
matched, direct-connected, quick-change implements that 
team with Farmall Touch-Control. 


Your Harvester dealer has a special folder about Farmall ee ea 


Touch-Control. Ask him for one, or send direct to us. FARMALL SUPER-A with Farmall Touch-Control ... for the 
diversified farm of 40 to 80 acres. 


Listen to James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” every Wednesday Evening over CBS. 


=_— INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER |# 


expanded service facilities of IH 


dealers throughout America. 180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





